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year one thousand and ninety-three. On p. 25 distet appears for distat; 
on p. 28 constitucB takes the place of constitutes On p. 157 we read 
acquisitisant acquirendis for acquisitis aut acquirendis. 

These blunders may be laid at the door of the printer, but some 
one else is responsible for the whimsical Amazona, regularly used as 
the name of the Amazon, and for the two-headed paragraph on page 
23, beginning with the words, But forasmuch. 

The Statesman' s Year-Book. Statistical and Historical Annual of the 
States of the World for the Year i8g8. Edited by J. Scott Keltie, 
LL.D., Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society, Honorary Cor- 
responding Member of the Geographical Societies of Paris, Berlin, 
Lisbon, Amsterdam, Brussels, Buda-Pest, Geneva, Neuchatel, and 
of the Commercial Geographical Society of Paris, with the Assistance 
of I. P. A. Renwick, M.A., LL.B. Thirty-fifth Annual Pub- 
lication. Revised after Official Returns. London : Macmillan and 
Co. , Limited. New York : The Macmillan Company. 1 8^8. 
The Year-Book for 1898 contains, like its immediate predecessor, 

1 1 18 pages of surprisingly accurate information. The maps are: 
I. Illustrating the Niger Question. 

II- V. Showing British Trade and Official Representation through- 
out the World. 

V-X. Diagrams of the Rise and Fall in Imports and Exports for 
the past Twenty-five Years. 

The trade maps do not please the eye. The diagrams are better, 
but less desirable than well-made tables. The Niger map illustrates, 
in the words of the editor, the present critical position in that part 
of the world, where three great Powers have contrived with infinite 
pains to get in each other's way. What goes on in Africa is repeated 
elsewhere, and it was an oversight not to show more fully what 
statesmen are doing for mankind. 

Geographical and Statistical Notes on Mexico, By Matias Romero. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York and London. The Knicker- 
bocker Press, i8p8. 
In this handsome octavo volume the Mexican Minister at Wash- 
ington has brought together, as he states in his preface, the several 
articles that he has published from time to time during his many 
years' residence in the United States, with a view to dispel errors 
prevailing here about Mexico, and so promote the good-will and 
increase the commercial, political and social relations between the 
two countries. 
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To these articles he has prefixed a body of statistical informa- 
tion which is not elsewhere to be found in English. 

It is hardly to be expected that a work dealing with the details 
of production, imports and exports, revenues and the like, set forth 
in tables and columns of figures, shall be always correctly printed ; 
but the table on page 120, entitled. Annual Buildings and Earnings 
of Mexican Railways, is made unintelligible by the proof-reader's 
neglect. The three right-hand figures in the first and second col- 
umns are decimals, printed without the decimal point. Where the 
author wrote 2.265 miles, he is made to say 2,265 m'les. A similar 
error occurs on page 195. The total mileage of the Mexican rail- 
ways was, in 1895, 7,388 miles. According to the message of Pres- 
ident Diaz, of April, 1897, there were in operation 45,259 kilo- 
meters (28,124 miles) of telegraph lines. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1877, the federal revenue of 
Mexico amounted to $52,108,104.76, and the expenditures for the 
same year to $48,365,734.04. In 1896-97 the imports amounted to 
$4.2,204,095 and the exports to $111,346,494; the United States 
being entered for rather more than half of the importation and 
nearly four-fifths of the exportation. 

Very interesting are the fifteen pages at the end of the book 
devoted to the great work now happily accomplished, the drainage 
of the Valley of Mexico. The canal and the six-mile tunnel through 
the mountains have a combined length of nearly fifty miles. A map 
and two sectional cuts illustrate the description. 

Across the Everglades. A Canoe Journey of Exploration. By Hugh 
L. Willoughby, Ex- Lieutenant Commanding Rhode Island Naval 
Reserve. Illustrated from Photographs Taken by the Author. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, iSp8. 

Mr. Willoughby's book adds something to the knowledge of the 
Everglades, but it is very hard reading. He had three objects in 
view: The exploration of the southern part of the Everglades; the 
surveying of a channel through the Ten Thousand Islands, and a 
reconnaissance of the southwest coast for the confidential charts 
of the U. S. Naval War College ; and the collection of specimens 
of natural history for the University of Pennsylvania. His success 
in the second and third may be assumed; the line of the explora- 
tion is marked on the map, facing the first chapter, from the Har- 
ney River on the west coast in a zigzag direction to Miami on the 
east coast. The voyage was made in a canoe, in mid-winter, 
through a country of pure water, always in motion, and the air was 



